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1. The Occasional Long Duration of Brain Tumour, with the Report of a 

Case of Jacksonian Epilepsy of Eight Years’ Duration as the only 

Sign of a Small Cerebral Glioma. W. G. Spiller and E. Martin. 

2. The Amyotrophy of Chronic Lead Poisoning: Amyotrophic Lateral 

Sclerosis of Toxic Origin. S. A. K. Wilson. 

3. Further Bacteriological and Experimental Investigations into the Path¬ 

ology of General Paresis and Tabis Dorsalis. W. F. Robertson 

and D. M’Rae. 

1. Brain Tumour.— The duration of this case was 8 years. The tumour 
found on autopsy was a glioma, 1.5 cm. by 1.5 cm. by 0.5 cm., in a man 
of 60, situated in the posterior end of the right second frontal convolution, 
and did not extend into the precentral convolution. It was subcortical 
and had been localized for operation by left-sided Jacksonian attacks, but 
was not found and removed on opening the skull. 

2. Lead Amyotrophy.— Wilson gives a detailed history of four cases 
of lead palsy with progressive atrophies; and suggests that the associated 
signs and symptoms—of cramps in the limbs, fibrillation in the diseased 
muscles, involuntary spasmodic movements, weakness, increased reflexes, 
ankle clonus, some spasticity, diminished electrical reactions, and lack of 
sensory impairment,—are essentially the clinical syndrome of the classical 
Charcot disease and indicate a probable toxic origin. Unfortunately he 
is unable to support his opinion by post mortem examinations. 

3. Pathology of Paresis. —The authors adhere to their germ theory 
and claim histological evidence of the presence of special infective foci, 
in the alimentary tract and bronchi of general paretics and in the bladder 
of tabetics. Direct invading foci were also found, e. g., in the cervix 
uteri, in the conjunctiva, in the nasal mucosa, etc. 

C. E. Atwood (New York). 

Journal de Psychologie, normale et pathologique 

Fourth Year, No. 5. September-October, 1907.) 

1. Some Functional Disturbances of Audition among Certain Mentally 

Weak Individuals. A. Marie. 

2. Pantomimic Dissociation among the Insane. Dr. Dromard. 

3. The Theory in regard to the Origin of the Emotions and the Actual 

Data of Physiology. H. Pieron. 

1. Functional Disturbances of Audition. —This is so long an argu¬ 
mentative and psychophysiological analysis of the function of hearing 
that it is difficult to make a satisfactorily brief abstract of it. Marie starts 
from the teaching of Preyer that man, along wdth other animals, begins life 
without the sense of hearing; then he hears some sounds imperfectly; 
next, others are perceived more perfectly; until finally he is able to dis¬ 
tinguish a great number of sounds in a mass, his powers increasing thus 
gradually from the highest to the lowest tones. An arrest of develop¬ 
ment may occur anywhere in this evolutional process. As noted among 
idiots, the cessation of development doubtless occurred before there was 
any power of audition whatsoever. In other instances it must have oc¬ 
curred shortly after the first appearance of the function, the most frequent 
operative cause being here birth asphyxia, such as plays so prominent a 
role in the production of certain forms of idiocy. The effect of this 
respiratory failure upon the development of the apparatus of hearing is 
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elaborately explained by the author. A loss of proper stimulation from 
this defective peripheral auditory apparatus naturally causes a retardation 
in the development of the central auditory mechanism. A loss of appro¬ 
priate stimuli may come about in other ways, as, for example, through the 
failure of ideas and of the sensory motor cortical activity with which 
hearing is physiologically more or less in association. In all of these 
various ways the evolution of the function of hearing may be profoundly 
checked. When the deafness is associated with feeble-mindedness, the 
cause of it should be made the subject of a most searching psycho-physio¬ 
logical analysis. In the further elucidation of this Marie discusses in 
detail orientation, auditory accommodation, auditory judgment, and tone 
psychology generally. In this manner he gradually arrives at a consider¬ 
ation of the various subjective disturbances of hearing, taking up for 
special discussion hyperacusis, megalecia, which in a way is comparable 
to megalopsia, microacousis, micromegalecia, autophonia, auditory asym¬ 
metry and polyecia, and diplocousis. The article should be read in its 
entirety to be fully appreciated. 

2. Pantomimic Dissociation .—Under normal conditions there is per¬ 
fect accord between the facial expression and the emotion or feeling that 
gives rise to it. When the facial expression is not in harmony with the 
associated feeling a condition of pantomimic dissociation obtains. This 
is frequently observed among the insane. The varieties of this dissocia¬ 
tion and the pathogenesis of each are elaborately discussed by Dromard. 

Among degenerates it must be noted first that certain congenital 
anomalies, such as asymmetry, cranial and facial malformation, deformity 
of the ears and nose, may give rise to the dissociation. Furthermore, 
certain morbid manifestations, not necessarily psychic in origin, such as 
the tics, choreiform and athetoid movements of all sorts, tremors, may 
lead to it. The same is to be said in connection with the muscular 
atrophies, hemiatrophy, that occur in and about the face. Likewise spas¬ 
modic and paralytic conditions are sometimes responsible for it. As a 
happy means of studying objectively pantomimic dissociation, the author 
suggests the facial contortions of the average circus clown. The true 
pantomimic dissociations of the clinic, however, are not always easily recog¬ 
nized ; yet as. a symptom it has long been given great importance by the 
psychiatrists. 

In the explanation of the pathogenesis of this dissociation, no one ex¬ 
clusive theory can be adopted, for the pantomimic play of the countenance 
has its origin in two sources. In a general way it may be affirmed that 
pantomimic dissociation occurs whenever the feelings are badly expressed 
or whenever there exist contending complex and contradictory feelings. 
That such a condition is not unknown even in the normal state, is evi¬ 
denced in the phrases, sarcastic grin, obsequious smile, insulting laugh. 
The pantomimic dissociation therefore may be said to be exhibited by 
anyone who attempts to produce a facial expression not in perfect harmony 
with his underlying psychic state. This class of pantomimic manifesta¬ 
tions make up what Duchenne of Boulogne denominated “ the discordant 
expressive combined contractions.” The veritable pantomimic dissociations, 
however, those which answer to Duchenne’s “ inexpressive combined 
contractions,” involve a somewhat different pathogenetic conception. Here 
it is not so much the emotion itself which is uncertain as it is merely 
that the muscles do not serve the emotion appropriately and, do not 
translate it correctly. A particular physiognomy is not established by the 
action of a simple muscle but by the action of certain muscular groups, 
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of which some are in a state of contraction while others are in relaxation. 
The harmony between these opposite states of activity may be ruptured 
by an excess, a failure, or a substitution of action. Each of these the 
author interestingly discusses and illustrates. The article ends with a 
consideration of the subject lateralism, or bilateral inequality of facial 
activity. 

3. Theory as to the Origin of the Emotions. —This is a study of the 
old question as to whether the emotional feelings produce, or are them¬ 
selves produced by, the physiological phenomena that are usually seen to 
accompany them. Pieron takes the view that the source of emotion is the 
caudate nucleus of the striate body.' He says that this part of the brain 
is no longer to be considered as a center merely for the expression of the 
emotion; it is the very seat of the psychic origin of the emotion itself. 
This view, ,he believes, is warrantable upon our knowledge of physiology 
at the present time. The theory which sets itself in opposition to the 
peripheral theory (James-Lange) of the origin of the emotional feelings 
is not, as is so often affirmed, a mere spiritualistic conception. It is 
quite as physiological as the other but it is central in its conception. In¬ 
stead of regarding emotion as the simple product of a coentesthesia, it 
regards it as a mental phenomenon, keeping its own individuality just as 
all intellectual phenomena do and being able to engender certain organic 
reactions whose repercussion may in turn influence the emotion without 
the emotion being in any way engendered by them. In fine, the facts of 
physiology clearly indicate, in regard to the origin of the emotions, that 
this central theory is a much more coherent and simple one than is the 
peripheral hypothesis. 

Mettler (Chicago). 


Revue du Psychiatrie et du Psychologie Experimental 

(November, 1906.) 

1. Instruction in Psychiatry in France and other Countries. Seriux. 

2. Conjugal Insanity, with Hallucinations of Both Parties. Dupouy. 

1. Psychiatry in France and Other Countries.- —This article is a review 
of the work that has been done in developing the teaching of psychiatry— 
particularly in France, and is of historical interest mainly. 

2. Conjugal Insanity. —An interesting report of two cases of foile 
a deux with hallucinations. 


(December, 1906.) 

1 Insane in the Army and Military Penitentiaries. Pactet, 

2 Care of the Insane in Portugal. Lemos. 

These two articles are of local interest only. 

(January, 1907.) 

1. Mental Disturbances in the Different Varieties of Supra-renal Syndrome. 

P. Juquelier. 

2. Insanity of Doubt and Illusions of False Recognition. Dromard and 

Albes. 

3. Hysteria and Suicide. Paul Courbon. 

1. Mental Disturbances Associated with the Supra-renal Syndrome .— 
The authors historically review this subject briefly and call attention to the 



